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A TRIP TO THOMPSON'S LAKE. 


BY DR. STRODE, BERN ADOTTE, ILL. 


OR many years it has been my custom to make 
hunting trips to Thompson’s Lake, on the 
Illinois River. These excursions were usually 
made during the fall or spring, for the pur- 
pose of duck shooting. 

In the spring of ’87, 1 had concluded to 
change the programme and postpone my visit 
to this region till about the roth of June, then 
to make a collecting instead of a shooting 
expedition. 

At four o’clock, on the morning of the above date, accompanied 
by two companions (Green and Herriford) a start was made for this 
lake—distant sixteen miles as the crow flies. ‘These individuals were 
not collectors ; but volunteered to accompany me, just to “‘have a good 
time and see the fun,” as they styled it. 


The morning was beautiful, and in two hours from the time of leav- 
ing the village of Bernadotte, my team of quick steppers had carried 
us to the iittle city of Lewiston, within four miles of our destination. 

Stopping here a half-hour, we replenished our larder by the addi- 
tion of some minced beef, bologna and canned fruits, and filling a keg 
with water, we again merrily resumed our journey, arriving at Prick- 
ett’s Fishing, on the west side of the lake at 9 a. m. 

Thompson’s Lake is a beautiful sheet of water, lying about a_half- 
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mile from the Illinois river, which is its outlet at the upper or north 
end, while the classical “Spoon River” drains it from the lower or 
southern extremity. 

At low water the lake is about five miles long by one and a quarter 
wide. At the south end there is a dense growth of flag, covering a 
space of a thousand or more acres. This place in suitable seasons 
was said to be the nesting site of great numbers of the American 
Coot Fulica americana. 

The investigation of this marsh was therefore the main object of 
my visit at this time. To accomplish this a boat was indispensable. 
and we at once set about procuring one. This was no difficult task 
for the fishermen near by had a score of them to let at twenty-five 
cents a day. 

And indeed an antiquated specimen of the genus “Elm Peeler” 
whom I had known many years, coming forward just at this time, of- 
fered me a boat for all day if I would just dish him out some quinine. 
“For,” said he,“the old gal and six of the young ‘uns have been shak- 
in’ powerfully with the ager.” It is needless to say that he got the 
quinine. 

Inquiring of him if there was any “mud-hens” in the flag this 
season, he replied : “Yes, jest scads of them.’ Noticing my gun, a 
quizzical expression came over his face, and shutting one eye he 
ejected about a half-pint of tobacco juice upon a duck that was wad- 
dling around a few feet away, and remarked: “Soy Doc. what yer 
goin’ to shoot those pesky things for—why, a dog woul«n’t eat them.” 

Without stopping to explain to him the object of our visit, we load- 
ed ourselves and accouterments in a boat and set sail tor the home of 
the coots, at the lower end of the lake, distant about two and a half 
miles. Green, who was handling the vars, at once set about telling 
some big fish stories while Herritord, wno had been a river man all 
his life, interluded the ‘“wioppers” by in occasional boating song. 

A half-mile down our course we came to a low island of two or 
three acres, covered with a stunted growth of half-dead willow. Pul- 
ling on my waders, I went ashore and found the island occupied by a 
colony of a few hundred Bi-color Blackbirds—almost every willow 
containing one of their true basket nests. Young birds everywhere 
in every stage of growth. , 

Finding two or three nests containing eggs that appeared nearly 
fresh, [ took them as mementoes of the trip, and as the first eggs 
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found. Also found and secured several sets of Kingbirds’ eggs ; the 
complement being three or four. With these I returned to the boat, 
glad to escape the harsh and almost deafening noise made by the male 
Red-wings. 

A mile further down, Herriford was put ashore to search along the 
edge of the lake to see what he could find. 

Patches and strethes of flag now began to appear, and as we moved 
along an occasional coot woukl spring out and fly towards the center 
of the lake. As we neared our destination they became more nu- 
merous, and joining each other, formed little flocks out in the lake— 
keeping just out of range of my gun. Wishing to procure one or 
two for skins, I kept a sharp lookout for a shot, which presently came 
by Herriford flushing one from the reeds near the shore. As it rose 
on the wing, at a distance of filty yards, I let it have a charge of No. 
4’s and it dropped. But I had aimed better than I had anticipated, 
for another coot, sitting in the water a little further on, also fell dead 
and H. who happened to be just in range, was also besprinkled with 
shot ; but the charge, having spent its force, did him no harm. 

Securing the dead coots, I now commenced searching for their nests, 
wading into the flag, which came up to my shoulders. I soon came 
to nests, and the first one found contained eight beautifully speckled 
eggs. A few yards away, another nest contained six, and close by, 
another contained four, and in fact, nests were on every side. My 
exclamations of delight so excited Herriford, that without waiting to 
remove boots or breeches he rushed into the sedgy lake and was svuon 
rewarded for his temerity by catching a toe in the thick moss that 
grew at the bottom, and fell headlong into the water, here about two 
feet deep. But nothing daunted by this ducking, he blew the water 
from his nose and mouth, and was soon helping me fill the basket, 
which I carried, with eggs. There was no trouble to find nests. They 
were everywhere, many containing incomplete sets. ‘These we did 
not molest, for [ had projected another visit to this place in about a 
week or ten days: but this visit was never made, professional busi- 
ness preventing. We soon gathered all the eggs that I wished, as I 
did not care to act the part of the ‘“‘Great American Ege Hog.” 

The eggs of each set were carefully given a set mark before being 
deposited in the basket. ‘They were then carried to the boat, when 
(Green packed them with oats in boxes, to be blown after returning 
home. Many of the nests were in water two feet deep, and yet could 
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scarcely be called floating nests; for the plan of the birds in build- 
ing seemed to be to select a thick bunch of tlag and then to deposit 
debris and moss on this, till by its weight it would sink to the bottom. 
The building would then be continued until a structure was raised a 
foot or more above the water. This would be slightly hollowed to 
contain the eggs. Nota single coot was found on a nest, nor in the 
immediate vicinity of one, which fact seemed to confirm the assertion 
of Bingley and other naturalists, ‘that the coots only incubate during 
the night time,” leaving their eggs to the warmth of the sun during the 
day. While wandering about in the flag several least Bitterns flew up, 
and making an awkward flight of a few rods, would again pitch down 
out of sight. Marking the site where one disappeared, I went to the 
boat, got my gun and returned. Flushing the bird, it dropped as the 
gun cracked, and I had another desirable skin to add to my collec- 
tion. Thinking there must be some nests somewhere about, [lerri- 
ford and I turned our attention to searching for them and were soon 
rewarded by finding a nest apiece, built in the flag a foot or so above 
the water. One nest contained three and the other four bluish-white 
eggs. We also found several nests of the Long-billed Marsh Wren ; 
but unluckily none contained eggs. 

Being thoroughly tired, hot and hungry, and for the time being our 
greed for eggs satiated, we embarked for camp and dinner. 

After dinner we started to. explore the shore of the lake, which 
was thickly fringed with a dense growth of water willow, standing in 
and out of the water, a perfect paradise for the Prothonotary Warbler 
and Tree Sparrow, and they were here in immense numbers, almost 
every hole containing a nest of one or the other; but unfortunately 
we found we were a little too late, for almost every nest contained 
young birds. We succeeded is collecting only two or three sets, each 
well advanced in incubation. 

Seeing a Downy Woodpecker come out of a hole about twenty feet 
up in a very dead willow snag, I put on my climbers and went up as 
far as the tree would bear my weight. With a sharp hatchet I now 
cut through the trunk, and was carefully lowering it to Herriford, on 
the ground. A limb that I was holding it by suddenly gave way and 
it fell, striking him on the head and shoulder, felling him to the earth 
as completely as though he had been rapped by a policeman’s billy. 
The Downy’s eggs of course were broken, as was also a set of six 
Tree Swallow’s that were in a hole a little higher up. 
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A little back from the shore I discovered a very pretty nest of the 
Warbling Vireo, well out on alimb of a small pecan tree, and about 
ten or twelve feet from the ground. Herriford, wishing to distinguish 
himself, insisted on climbing to it ; but as I suspected would be the 
cas +, his proverbial bad luck again came to the front. As he was 
astraddle of the limb, carefully working his 200 Ibs. out towards the nest 
it suddenly gave way and he came down on the run, head first into the 
pond, utterly demolishing the nest and eggs of course. Subsequently 
I found another nest and secured four very pretty eggs. 

The Crested Flycatcher was very abundant here, making sume por- 
tions of the woods almost hideous with their harsh notes: secured 
several good sets of their eggs; but the majority of their nesting sites 
were in some old snag that was either dangerous or difficult to climb. 

Found seven sets of Cuckoo eggs, all yellow-billed except one. All 
sets of three except one, which was a remarkable set of seven. I 
judged from the appearance of the eggs that they were the product 
of two birds. We also secured two sets of four each .of the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, two sets five and one set six of the Baltimore 
Oriole, one set three and one set four of the Yellow Warbler. Found 
many nests of the House Wren ; but took the eggs from one nest 
only -a set of eight beautiful, zone-marked eggs. 

Night coming on, we returned to camp and prepared and ate a 
hearty supper. We had intended to stay over night and collect an- 
other day ; but after sizing up our days work, decided that we had 
eggs enough. 

A thunder-storm was forming in the west, and every indication 
pointed towards a night of it, and after a council we resolved to make 
a moonlight drive home. 

Hastily packing up, we drove rapidly across the prairie bottom, and 
as we reached the top of the bluff that overlooked the lake, we halted 
to take a farewell look at the beautiful sight that lay behind us. 

The lake reflected the light of the full moon like a piece of bur- 
nished silver. ‘The winding Illinois just beyond ; the belts and frin- 
ges of trees. ‘The “quawk” of the Great Blue Heron, as he lazily 
flew across the low prairie ; the notes of the “Thunder Pumper” in 
the swamps ; the ghoulish, unearthly, laughing tones of a pair of Barred 
Owls, and the distant thunder and vivid lightning of the gathering 
storm in the west, all combined to produce an effect not casily effaced 
from the mind of one “loving nature in all her moods.” 
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Suffice it to say, that we were thoroughly drenched before reaching 
home. It didn’t rain ; just simply poured; but notwithstanding this, 
we were content and thoroughly satisfied with our days work. 

To be sure [lerriford felt somewhat sore, or like Pete Jones, “all 
shuck up like.” yet it was all in the interest of science, and therefore 
did not count. 

Returning to this lake in June, ’88, I found the breeding grounds 
of the coots covered with eight feet of water, and not a single bird of 
this species to be found anywhere in the lake region. 


THE YELLOW-WINGED SPARROW. 


Coturniculus passerinus. 
BY LYNDS JONES, GRINNELL, IOWA. 


In the recollection of my earliest ornithological efforts, Yellow- 
winged Sparrow bears a prominent part. Then, when the country 
was quite new, and one might roam unhindered for miles, the short. 
native prairie grass afforded a much better nesting place than does 
the close-cropped blue-grass of to-day. 

When the prairies were emerging from the native to the present 
state, by the breaking up and seeding down of large tracts, they were 
at their usefulness to the sparrows. These fields, unpastured during 
the first year, abounded with sparrows; especially the Yellow-wing, 
whose nests, made almost wholly of grass and sunken an inch or more 
into the ground, could be found on hillsides, hilltops or in the bot- 
tom-lands. larly in the season the nests were prettily arched over; 
but later this artistic flourish was omitted, and the time thus occupied 
was spent in depositing the eggs. 

Prior to this period, the thistles, scattered here and there over the 
land, were much resorted to as nesting sites. Almost every aliernate 
thistle afforded protection to the nest and eggs of Yellow-wing. Now 
the birds are fewer and never resort to the thistles; why, | do not 
know. The low-lands seem to be their favorite nesting- places, though 
occasionally a nest is found on the hillside and even hilltop. Strange 
as it may seem they have almost abandoned such neglected fields as 
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were mentioned above. 

Its arrival here in Spring, during the last week in April, is made 
known by its peculiar, insect-like song. It is something like this: 
zip-zip-zz-rr-r-r-e-e-e-ee or zz-e-e-ee. This is his simple perching 
song: but while on the wing he often gives utterance to a peculiar 
warbling, rolling, rollicking whistle, seeming to glide down on the 
scale of his own music. 

Perched on some convenient weed-stalk or biade of grass, his yel- 
low-edged wings and yellow loral spot, with the buffy line over the 
eye, and buff-colored breast, show to such advantage that one hardly 
notices that the bird is otherwise a very plainly colored one. The 
wings and back are curiously variegated with black, gray, yellowish- 
brown and purplish-bay ; the crown divided by a brownish-yellow line ; 
the neck and rump appear lighter; the flight and tail feathers are 
plain dusky. Yellow-wing is about five inches from tip of beak to end 
of tail, with an expanse of wing often equalling 8% inches. 

The three to six eggs are laid about May 2oth, in this locality, 
though I have taken sets of three in July. ‘The ground-color is gray- 
ish-white, speckled and spotted, sometimes blotched, with reddish- 


brown, and lilac and lavender shell markings—the latter are confined 


to the larger end, the former may be either pretty evenly scattered 
over the entire egg, or confined to the large end, where they become 
confluent with the lilac and lavender shell markings so as to hide the 


ground color. ‘They measure .72x.60 to .76x.64. 
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THE BLUE JAY. 


Cyanoeitta Cristata. 
BY W. PD. DOAN, LANCASTER, PA. 


This beautiful bird, the subject of our illustration, is a denizen 
chiefly of forest and heavy timbers, remote from civilization, and one 
who is nearly cosmopolitan in its distribution, being found throughout 
Eastern North America, from Florida and Texas, north to the fur 
countries. Westward, it ranges from the Atlantic Coast to the Missis- 
sippi Valley. In this section this species is a common resident ; but 
more plentiful during the spring and summer months, than during the 
cold, dreary months of winter. There is a slight thinning out during 
the last week of November, and those that remain become gregarious, 
and are found frequenting thickly covered bottom lands which are 
mostly bordered by heavy timbers. The return movement is generally 
noticed by the second week in February. 

In its natural haunts the Blue Jay is exceedingly sly and very sus 
picious, and can only be approached with the greatest difficulty ; but 
in some localities its frequent intercourse with man has modified its 
disposition considerably, and confidence seems to have taken the 
place of distrust, which has very frequently been shown by its nesting 
sometimes in orchards and other suitable places, in close proximity to 
farm buildings. ‘The ceremony of mating is usually accomplished 
with expedition, and soon after, the birds are at their nest- building, 
which, in this latitude, is commenced by the 25th of April: for that 
purpose some forest or orchard tree, and sometimes a low bush is 
selected ; but the latter is rarely. The nest is a strong, coarse and 
very bulky structure, and is composed chiefly of twigs and roots firm- 
ly interwoven. ‘lhe lining does not differ materially from rubbish 
chosen for the parts of the nest, and the old birds aim is evidently 
to secure as much strength as possible, regardless of appearance. 

The nests found in close proximity to human habitation differ from 
those that may be constructed in more remote places, by having a 
larger variety of material, such as rags, twigs, stems of grasses and 
leaves, and in size it is almost equal to the Crow Blackbird’s nest. 
Both birds labor very diligently together in its construction, which 
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they complete in from four to five days. On the day after nidifica- 
tion ends, oviposition commences: this covering a period of from 
four to six days, according to the number of eggs which is to consti- 
tute the setting, the usual complement being five ; but never more 
than a single egg is deposited daily. In color they are greenish or 
brownish-gray, spotted with olive-brown, and measure about 1.15 in. 
in length by .85 of an inch in width. 

Oviposition being completed, the ardous task of incubation next 
succeeds, and is the exclusive labor of the female for a period vary- 
ing from seventeen to eighteen days. The male, during the whole 
time, becomes a very jealous husband and a most willing provider ; 
often repairing to immense distances in search of articles of nourish- 
ment. While he is not thus engaged, he remains in close proximity 
to his home and loved one, guarding them trom intrusion. His alert- 
ness and vigilance are truly remarkable, and woe be to any of the 
feathered creatures of the field or forest who is rash enough to ven- 
ture into his domain. The songs of this species differ, and having 
such a variety of notes, it is very difficult to describe them. Some 
are low and very musical, and again le may be heard screaming at 
the top of his voice. Its powers of mimicry are great, as we have 
heard it mimic the cries of the Buteo borealis, B. lineatus and Falco 
sparverius with perfect accuracy. 

Many of our oldcr Ornithologists and others claim that the Blue 
Jay ranks next to Corvus americanus for the depredations they com- 
mit by sucking eggs and devouring the young of other birds, for Au- 
dubon, in his “Birds of America” says: “It robs every nest it can 
find, suck the eggs like the crow, or tears to pieces and devours the 
voung birds. A friend once wounded a Grouse (Bousa umbellus) 
and marked the direction which it followed, but had had not pro- 
ceeded two hundred vards when he heard something fluttering in the 
bushes, and found his bird belabored by two Blue Jays, who were 
picking out its eyes. ‘The Thrush, the Mockingbird and many oth- 
ers, although inferior in strength, never allow him to approach their 
nest with impunity ; and the Jay, to be even with them, creeps silently 
to it in their absence, and devours their eggs and young whenever he 
finds an opportunity. I have seen one go its rounds from one nest 
to another every day, and suck the newly-laid eggs of the different 
birds in the neighborhood, with as much regularity and composure as 
a physician would call on his patients.” 
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The writer has never been fortunate enough to observe this species 
in the act of killing and devouring young birds ; but has on several] 
occasions seen them stealing eggs from other birds’ nests ; but not- 
withstanding all this they do a wonderful amount of good by destroy- 
ing a great many insect, which I think certainly overbalances their 
egg stealing and bird killing propensities. As to the food of this spe- 
cies it is voluminous and various, being both vegetable and animal in 
character. Having made an examination of over sixty (60) stom- 
achs, which were taken at different intervals since the spring of 1880, 
the contents has given sufficient evideace to warrant a verdict in fav- 
or of this species being of great value to farmers, and will show that 
the Blue Jay is not half so bad a fellow as many would suppose. 

Among insects which seem to be eagerly devoured throughout the 
summer months are Tent Caterpillar (Clisiocampa americana), lor- 
est Tent Caterpillar (C. sylvatica), Promethea Moths (Callosamia 
promethea), White-marked Tussock Moth (Orgya leucostigma), 
Spring Cankerworm (Anisopteryx vernata), Autumn Cankerworm 
(A. pometaria), Lime-tree Winter Moth (Hybernia titiaria),Com- 
ma Butterfly (Grapta comma), Red-legged Grasshopper (Caloptenus 
femur-rubrum), Green Striped Grasshopper (Chimarocephala viridifa- 
ciata), May Beetle (Lachnosterna fusca), Earthworm (Lumbricus 
terestris) and Red Ant (Formica sanguinea). The fruits of the fol- 
lowing are also eaten: American Beech (Fagus ferrugine:) Red Ce- 
dar (Juniperus viriginiania), White Oak (Quercus albi) Scrub Pine 
(Pinus inops), and seeds of wheat, corn and blackberries. 

In conclusion | will give a few words from the pen of Dr. Kirtland 
in regard to this species as an insect destroyer, and which appears in 
Dr. Brewer’s “North America Birds.” He says: ‘When he first set- 
tled upon his farm, he observed that every wild cherry and apple 
tree was well nigh denuded of its leaves by the larve of Clisiocampa 
americana. The evil was so widespread that all eflorts to counteract 
it seemed seemed utter hopelessness. At this crisis the Jays made 
their appearance and established colonies. The tent-caterpillars 
constituted a ready diet for their young, and were preyed upon so 
extensively that in two or three years afterwards, not a single indi- 
vidual was to be seen in the vicinity.” 

This alone certainly creates impressions in their favor, and should 
encourage us to stop all persecutions, and give them a most generous 
welcome. 
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THE LARGE BILLED OR LOUISIANA WATER 
THRUSH. 


Sieurus Motacilla. 
BY ©. C. MAXFIELD, WILLARD, N. Y. 


Among the small birds of which very little is written is the subject 
of this sketch, Steurws motacilla. Only one short article has come 
to my notice during the past few years ; 7. ¢. an article of the nesting 
of this species in North Carolina, by Mr. R. B. McLaughlin, States- 
ville, N. C. 

It is small, about 6 inches in length ; wing, carpal joint to tip, 
about 3 1-2 inches ; bill 1-2 and tarsus 7-8 inches. The adult male 
is an olive, slightly greenish, brown above, with wings and tail slightly 
less green : a white streak passes from the base of the bill to the back 
of the head through the eyes ; under parts white, tinged with yellow- 
ish and marked with spots of brown from under part of bill to legs ; 
back of legs, a pure yellowish-white with no streaks or spots. Adult 
female : upper parts duller than in the male, under parts a yellowish- 
white with no markings on throat or breast. Male and female usually 
seen together after arrival. 

The first to arrive this year reached central New York the 28th of 
April ; were common in course of two weeks. They are to be seen 
at nearly all times of day in the near vicinity of the small creeks, run- 
ning through the deep ravines that are numerous along the shore of 
Seneca Lake. In the early morning they are to be found in the top- 
most branches of the small trees that line the ravines, giving voice to 
five or six notes that somewhat resemble those of the common Wood 
Thrush, although found to differ greatly when brought into direct 
contrast. Usually during the forenoon, they are found feeding on the 
narrow, gravelly beaches that line the creeks. When disturbed on 
their feeding grounds they give utterance to a loud “chip” and fly 
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into the shrubbery. It is at this time that they show a_ peculiarity 
that is usually identified with the Snipe family, that of tipping up and 
down like our common Sand Snipe. ‘This peculiarity is not indulged 
in so freely while feeding as when they are in the trees, and it is much 
more noticeable when they are disturbed. This habit has given them 
the name of “wagtails” in some localities, and it was under this name 
that the writer was first made acquainted with them. 

The streams along which they usually breed are entirely dry in the 
summer season. ‘They breed early, usually in early May. Eggs usu- 
ally 6 ; measure about .74x.60 ; white with a sprinkling of fine laven- 
der colored specks, and at the larger end with blotches of dark um- 
ber. Nest usually placed over running water or very near to it, usu- 
ally on the banks of streams, but occasionally in the upturned roots 


of fallen trees. 


THE WILSON’S PHALAROPE. 


Phalaropus Lobatus. 
BY WM. G. SMITH, LOVELAND, COLORADA. 


One of the handsomest of our western waders is Wilson's Phala- 
rope Phalaropus lobatus, and for activity while swimming it surpass- 
es all others, and on land it has but few peers. Its beautiful shades 
of chestnut and red are so blended and artistic that one cannot but 
admire it if they possess the least admiration for the beautiful. 

One peculiarity, differing from all migratory birds that I am ac- 
quainted with, is that the female arrives here several days in advance 
of the male, which is about the first week in May. She is by far the 
brightest hued and seems to shun the company of the more sober 
colored males ; but as soon as /#ey arrive they begin to talk business 
to their proud mistresses and after considerable persuasion coax them 
to lead a more retired life. They mutually select a place to start 
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housekeeping, scratch a slight depression in the ground and make a 
rude nest of dead grass, usually on the shady side of a bunch of 
weeds ; but often in full view. 

After depositing the eggs, the female pays very little or no atten- 
tion to them ; but again joins her more dressy companions and leaves 
her mate to bear the whole of the cares and responsibility to hatch 
out the chicks, which he is not loth to do, and even after they are 
hatched she cares but very little for her offsprings. ‘Though she may 
matcrially assist in feeding them, I am afraid they would go to sleep 
hungry if it was not for their provident papa. 

The eggs, four in number, are usually deposited in a swampy 
marsh. When very wet they are raised a little above the level. Like 
most of the family pyriform, about 1.25x.95 ; ground color light drab, 
covered with heavy dark brown spots and splashes, more numerous 
and heaviest at the larger end. ‘The eggs are placed in nest with 
small ends downward, close together and the top ends radiate out- 
ward. One set that I took a few days ago was packed all around with 
freshly-plucked green leaves. 

The curious trait they possess of spinning around while swimming, 
I am satisfied is to stir up the mud and also the animalcules upon 
which they feed, as they never do it in deep water. 
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NESTING OF THE PURPLE GALLINULE. 


Tonornis Martinica. 


) 


BY JAS. H. RACHEORD, BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


The Purple Gallinule (Jonornis martinica) is an inhabitant of the 
low sea marshes and also of the low fresh water marshes along the 
Gulf Shores of the southern states, especially of Louisiana and 
Texas. These marshes extend 
fur miles and are covered witii a 
luxuriint growth of rank grass 
and with “marsh cane” fully 
ten feet high. In such places 
entirely removed from the hab- 
itation of man, this bird builds 
its nest and rears its young. 

It selects some stream 
of water and in a_ bunch 


PURPLE GALLINULE. 


of “cut grass” growing in this stream, it builds or rather weaves its 
nest. This “cut grass’ grows about four or five feet tall, has sharp, 
knife-like edges and is very strong and stiff. 

This bird will select a thick bunch of grass and will bend the tops 
down and weave them into a basket shaped nest, which is usually 
about three feet above the water: and here it deposits its eggs, from 
9 to 13 in number. 

Around its true nest it will build from three to seven and eight 
sham nests which will invariably cause inexperienced hunters to pass 
on by, as they look like nests just begun but not finished, and are 
always some ten or fifteen feet away from the true nest and always 
where they can be readily seen, while the real nest is usually as 
well concealed as possible. 

Here in these wild and secluded places the Purple Gallinule rears its 
young, which when they are first hatched resemble very much young 
chickens, and are of a dull bluish-brown color. 
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THE CROSSBILLS. 


BY WM. L. KELLS, LISTOWEL, ONT., CANADA. 


The genus Zoxza is one of the many sub-divisions into which the 
family /yéngillida is divided. This genus is represented among 
Canadian birds by two species ; viz., the American Crossbill (Zoxza 
curvirestra minor) and the White-winged Crossbill (Zeara leucop- 
vera). ‘These are both northern species, whose plumage and habits 
differ little and who are seidom seen in central Ontario except in the 
winter season ; but during that period small flocks of them move 
much further south, and in the mountain regions of the far west they 
are reported as observed, at most seasons of the year, as far south as 
Colorado, but at any time seem comparatively rare in Alaska. 

The Crossbills receive their general name from the peculiar form 
of their bill, the upper mandible of which crcsses the lower in an ap- 
parently distorted manner, but which in reality wonderfully assists 
them in procuring their food, which is chiefly the seeds of the ever- 
green. These birds are also known to nest in the winter season. 


THE AMERICAN CROSSBILL. 
Loxia Curvirostra Minor. 


This species, also called’ the Ked Crossbill, is one of those birds 
that usually make their appearance in Ontario with the first heavy 
snow-fall in the beginning of the winter season, though occasionally 
small wandering flocks have been observed at other times. 

The Red Crossbill is about six inches in length. The plumage of 
the male, when it attains maturity, is generally of a beautiful reddish 
hue, varied with brown, the wings and tail being blackish. The plu- 
mage of the female is of a brownish-olive, variously marked with other 
dusky hues ; the markings on the rump are of a saffron color. The 
mandibles of the beak cross each other, sometimes on one side and 
sometimes on the other. 

Some winters these birds appear in large numbers in some localities 
and, again, years may pass away and none of them be seen. Their 
appearance, however, is mostly regulated by their food supply, and 
the observations of years leads to the conclusion that in tracts 
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of evergreen woods, where their food is annually supplied, their 
advent may be looked for regularly, year after year, though the 
number of the visitors may vary, and in such places, even in the cold- 
est weather, their appearance and their notes form a pleasing feature 
in the bird-life of the then melancholy woodland scenery ; but outside 
of such scenes these birds are seldom heard or seen, yet in the early 
days of the pioneer life of backwoods settle, these birds have been 
noticed to alight in a quite familiar manner, and pick up s raps of 
food at the door of the log shanty and amongst the litter of the farm- 
yard. [But times have changed, and with them to some extent, the 
habits and nesting places of the Crossbills. Among or towards the 
top of the evergreens, in the deep, wild woods, and in the depths of 
the winter season, these birds are now chiefly to be observed 
in this country, and here, where they are seldom disturbed by man or 
the sound of the human voice, they pass this period of their existance 
in one continual serenade, chattering and feeding. When disturbed, 
or on the impulse of the moment at the signal of the leader, they rise 
in a body and vanish over the tree-tops like a cloud of smoke. 

The Crossbills feed chietly on the sceds of the evergreens, espec- 
ially those of the pine. and hemlocks, which they extract from the 
cones in a very dexterous manner by means of their bills, assisted by 
their still more curious tongue. The muscles that move the bill are 
very strong and act upon the two portions latterly: 7. ¢., sideways, 
and by this means separate the scales from the sides of the cone and 
thus expose the seeds or pips in the interior recesses. They will even 
split open large fruit in order to get at the seeds in the center. The 
manner in which the bills of this species are crossed, was when first 
noticed thought to be an accidental distortion ; but on more careful 
examination it proved to be another of the wise provisions of lrovi- 
dence, to assist its possessor in securing food. 

When feeding, these birds living about in the branches in every 
possible position, for while some are on the upper parts of the bough, 
others are clinging to the sides, and others again, with back and head 
downward, swing to and fro in the wintry blasts. When they first 
arrive in this country, they appear to be almost fearless of human 
presence ; but if shot at a few times and some of their number taken, 
the rest of the flock become more timid and fly off on the first appre- 
hension of danger. 

The nesting habits of this species are very little known, although 
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much attention has of late years been directed to the subject. Some 
years ago its nest was taken in this vicinity and I have seen speci- 
mens of the eggs that were collected about cight miles south of this 
town. All etiorts on my part to discover its nest and procure its 
eggs have failed ; but it is an established fact that it nests in the win- 
ter season. 

The most accurate information that I have obtained on the nesting 
habits of this species has been furnished by Dr. Jarnier of Lucknow, 
a station some thirty miles to the westward of this town. From his 
article on the ‘Red Crossbill” published in the Canadian Naturalist 
and Sportsmen, 1 here make a few extracts: ‘About twenty years 
ago the above specizs was a common resident in this vicinity. During 
the months of December and January they gathered in small flocks 
and commenced to pair.” ‘Everyone is familiar with the peculiar 
flight of the Yellow-bird (Sprnus drisizs) and exactly in a similar 
manner the Red Crossbill spreads its wings an:/ tail, and flies in a fan- 
tastic manner on summer days. ‘The female, in the meantime, may 
be seen perciied on some neighboring sprig or prominent place seem- 
ing to enjoy the gambols of the male. Early in the morning, they 
betake themselves to the hemlock, pine or tamarac ridges, and may 
be seen at all altitudes and in all positions on the cones in search of 
food ; sometimes head downwards, or holding wit! claws and bill di. 
rectly beneath the cones, and tearing the seed from its covering with 
much ease.” 

“The nests are generally placed near the extremity of a hemlock 
or cedar branch, and are large and very thick for the size of the 
builder. These are variously lined with bits of small roots, fibres of 
vegetables, hair, feathers and the like ; but of course vegetable fibres 
predominate. I have frequently seen the head and a little portion 
of the tail of the bird project over the side of the nest, when on, or 
nearly on a level, but never from below. Although I saw numbers of 
the nests, I never obtained any of the eggs. The fact is, I never 
tried, as the thought did not at the time occur to me.” 

‘These birds breed early in March, or towards the end of January, 
and during February. I am unable to state exactly how many eggs 
they lay, or the period of incubation. On the 24th of March, 1862, 
I saw a female Crossbill feeding her young ; there were four of them 
closely huddled together on a maple twig. I shot three of them, the 
fourth and the old bird escaping, seemingly unhurt. I carefully ex 
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amined the young ; they were a greenish-brown color, and there was 
down on the ends of their feathers, especially on the head and back. 
The tail was more than half grown, and the flight of the young bird 
that escaped seemed very strong. ‘The bills of the young were not 
in the least crossed, and this proves that the beaks take this form as 
they arrive at maturity ; the appearance was like that of any young 
Finch. It strikes me that their bills were too tender to procure food, 
and that the parents fed them for a longer period than is usual in the 
Finch family. But since that time the axe has done its work. We 
find no more of this species in this neighborhood, as it has little to 
feed on.” 

“The nest is, as has been stated, very thick, compact and large ; 
nature has taught the bird so to construct it, as otherwise the eggs 
and young would be frozen. The crops of the three young procured 
were quite distended with hemlock seed. The external covering in 
every Case was removed and each seed was bruised and covered with 
a peculiar or glutinous fluid, either so given by the old birds or pro- 
duced in the crop of the young ones, perhaps as in parent Parrots.” 

“It seems remarkable that Crossbills should breed so early in the 
year. It is not at all strange in ny of these months to see the ther- 
mometer frequently below zero. ‘Their food is at this time abundant 
and continues so until summer, and it seems improbable that food 
supply is the cause of such early incubation.” 

The eggs of this species are of a greenish-white hue, spotted 
towards the large end with purple anid lilac. 


THE WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILL. 
Loxia Leucoptera. 


In size, form, plumage and general habits, this species differs but 
little from the more common Ked Crossbill, and its nest is stated to 
be much similar. Like its congeners it is chiefly a winter visitant in 
this country, and seldom observed except in severe cold weather, 
and then in isolated parties; nor does it associate in any way with 
the other species of Crossbill. It appears to make its general home 
in the desolate evergreen woods of more northern latitudes extending 
from Maine towards the Rocky Mountains, and has been observed 
in Alaska. In winter and early.spring it is commonly met with in 
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Manitoba and other north-western portions of the Canadian Dom- 
inion, and some nests have 
been found in northern New 
England. 

The chief difference be- 
tween it and the Red Cross- 
bill is that the wings are 


crossed with bars of a white 


WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILL. color. 


SPARROWS AND WARBLERS. 


BY WILL. N. COLTON, BIDDEFORD, MAINE, 


Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy note, 


No winter in thy year. 
— Logan. 


How well this applies to that beautiful fleeting family, Motiltide 
the Wood Warblers! Only with us a comparatively short time each 
year, they yet endear themselves, cheering us as no other bird can. 
They do not flit around our door-yards ; but have to be visited in their 
own haunts, the forest and swamp, and here we can see them in un- 
restrained freedom. 

That which is hardest to obtain, we prize most, and it will pay any- 
one for a tiresome tramp, to have the opportunity of watching and 
studying the rarer Warblers, with their gay, restless movements, seldom 
still ten seconds at a time, flitting from twig to twig. ‘The more com- 
mon species are often found in orchards and near to man; but they 
have more subdued tints and of a more timid air than their wilder 


brethren. 

My purpose is especially, to speak of the Blue Yellow-backed 
Warbler, as a good representative of his family. How he ‘‘tweats”’ 
and warbles his simple lay! There is certainly “no sorrow in his 
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note.” It is a sharp, yet melodious warble and very noticeabie. As 
I stroll through some secluded woods on a summer day, I notice a 
delicately formed, elegant little bird, flitting back and forth in a low 
tree. I stand still, hidden by the giant trunk of a lofty pine. I no- 
tice the golden-yellow throat and bronzed breast, contrasting with 
what an admirable effect with the blue back, set off by a triangular 
patch of buffy behind the shoulders, from which he takes his name. 

The first nest of this species found by me last year was on June 
2oth. I was wandering through a deep woods, by the border of a 
small pond, when I came upon the male. His excitement on sceing 
me prompted me to retire and watch his motions, unobserved, from 
distance, feeling sure the nest was close at hand. He soon flew to it 
and I hastened forward to take a peep, in hopes of discovering some 
oological treasures. In fact I did find four, fully in keeping with the 
appearance of the bird and as delicately pretty specimens, both in 
texture and color, as any collector could wish to place in his cabinet. 

The nest, a typical one, was made of long moss from the neighbor- 
ing trees, and vegetable fibres ; lined with horse-hair. ‘Ihe materials 
are all piled in a bunch and placed in a crotch, and the nest was hol- 
lowed out of the side. It was in a bush, about 5 ft. from the ground, 
on a limb overhanging the water. The eggs were of a delicate white, 
spotted with reddish. 


Perhaps not so interesting, yet fully as instructive will the study of 
the Sparrow family prove. This family has so many representatives 
in every locality that to describe any considerable portion of them in 
a brief article would be futile ; hence, I shall only speak of one spe- 
cies, which is one of the rarer breeders in this vicinity. I have found 
only two nests of the White-throated Sparrow, 7. Addicollis ; both 
within the last year. The first was discovered one day when I was 
watching a Nuthatch in hopes of discovering its domicile. It was 
in a low, damp grove, and suddenly my attention was attracted by a 
thin, silvery whistle which I had never heard before. I sought in 
vain for the bird. In a moment I heard it again,“‘a wandering voice.” 
This time I discovered its author, in a low bush, some distance away. 
‘The melodious tones sounded inexpressibly sweet, ringing upon the 
ear in the lonely solititudes of the pines. Having no gun, I pulled 
out the next best thing, a notebook, and while doing so my eye fell 
upon the nest, buiit low in a bush a few rods away. It contained one 
egg and a week later I took the set of four. 
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- July 14th my second nest was found. It was placed on a tussock 
of grass in the middle of a small brook and the three incubated eggs 
it contained being submerged, had been deserted. The nest was 
made principally of grasses and mud. The eggs, of a sort of grayish 
ground, were so spotted and blotched with reddish-brown as to pre- 
sent a general reddish appearance ; but in the two sets there is an in- 
finite variation in markings. ‘This emis my brief notes on the two 
species ; but I hope sometime to be able to describe some other mem- 
bers of these two great families. 


THE ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK. 


Habia Ludoviciana. 


BY AUSTIN CASWELL, ANN ARBOR, MICIHI. 


This rose-bud of North American birds, as Davie calls him, 
arrives in this section about the second week in May, and about the 
last of that month and the first of June their eggs may be sought for, 
chiefly along a river or any good sized stream, although I have often 
found them on the edge of a woods, in a swamp, or sometimes even 
in a small thicket. The nest is almost invariably placed in a bush be- 
tween five and fifteen feet from the ground, although I have several 
times found them from twenty-five to thirty-five high in a maple tree 
on a public street. 

This bird is extremely abundant in this locality. The alder, any 
thorny bush, and sometimes the sumac bushes are generally their 
nesting sites, and here a shallow structure composed of fine twigs and 
lined with grasses is made a receptacle for their four eggs, greatly 
resembling those wf the Mockingbird and Scarlet Tanager. 

The eggs diiler considerably in size and markings. The average 
measurement I find to be .g7 inches lung by .72 inches broad. Often 
the giound color, which varies from a pale greenish-blue to a greenish- 
white, is concealed by blotches and streaks of reddish-brown over 
the larger end of the egg, and sometimes forming a circle around the 
largest part. ‘The number of egys is generally four, although three 
and sometimes five may often be found. I have several times found 
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Cowbirds eggs in company with those of this species. The nest is 
sometimes so flimsy that every egg may be seen from below ; then 
again, some Of them make very compact homes in which to rear 
their young. 

The Rose-breast feeds on seeds and young buds, and gives a de- 
cided preference to buds of the cherry tree. It is about eight inches 
long ; the bill is slightly arched; the general color above is shining 
black, with the breast and under wing coverts a soft rose color. The 
lower parts, rump, upper tail coverts and under wing coverts are pure 
white. There is also a small patch of white on the end of the three 
outer tail feathers. The female is brownish above, with yellowish 
marks and tinges. 

The males assist in incubation, and when their nest is being 
pillaged, both continue around the thief, and not until the depredator 
has left their sight do they discontinue their scolding. 

Its song, although rather simple, is soft and very pleasing to the 
ear. 

It breeds from the Middle States northward, and from the New 
England States to the Missouri. 


BREATHING THROUGH BROKEN BONES. 


BY C. C. MAXFIELD, WILLARD, N.Y. 


A recent article in the Ornithologist and Oologist has lei me to 
give an experience of mine in relation to the breathing of birds 
through broken bones. 

In the year 1883, while hunting Snipe on the Onieda River, my 
brother shot a large Great Blue Heron, breaking the bone of the right 
wing. The bird fell into the water and we went out for him in a 
boat. He was partly submerged in the water and I thought a good 
way to dispatch him would be to hold his head under water and 
drown him. ‘The boat was pulled up so that by using an oar I man- 
aged to grasp his neck in my hand and forced his head under water, 
in the operation getting an ugly cut from his beak. I grasped the 
neck near the head and pushed it under water and held it there for 
some little time. Supposing that he was drowned, | let go the neck 
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and the head came to the surface and I soon got another “jab” in the 
hand. I grabbed the neck again and pushed it under water, and 
began to investigate the cause of his living under water. I noticed 
that the broken bone was projecting above the water, and from the 
sound made by the air passing in and out soon discovered why he did 
not drown. In fact, the bird was breathing through the broken bone 
and would not drown in that position. To satisfy myself that it was 
really air issuing from the broken bone, I held it under water and 
bubbles of air came from it. 

He was finally killed by breaking the bone of the neck, and proved 
to be a fine, adult male, in full plumage, measuring 5 ft. 6 in. from 
tip of beak to tip of toes, with an extent about the same. 


THE- CHEWINK; TOWHEE. 


Pipilo Evrythrophthalmus. 
BY LYNDS JONES, GRINNELL, IOWA. 


I cannot recollect when the characteristic note of Chewink did no; 
form a part of our woodland orchestra. Long before any nest had 
been taken, I had listened to his anxious “‘chewink” or “towhee”’ ut- 
tered from the underbrush or ground, and his well-known song as he 
was perched upon the topmost twig of some convenient tree, wishing 
that he were as lavish of his nest as his song. 

I had searched hours for the nest to no purpose, often flushing the 
mother bird, again and again ; but the nest was too closely hidden. At 
last 1 stumbled on to one, high up in a bush ; this was the first of sev- 
eral taken that season, and all in bushes. 1! congratulated myself that 
I had found an exception to the books ; but I afterwards found many 
more on the ground than in bushes. [I also learned that the bird is 
not partial to underbrush ; but as often nests in the open woods among 
the leaves, or in neglected fields, or even in the corn-fields. 

One might reasonably expect that such diverse positions must cause 
corresponding differences in nest structure. The chief difference 
was that sticks were used in the composition of the nests in bushes, 
and none in those on the ground. Dry leaves and grass are liberally 
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used in both positions, and skeleton leaves and the inner bark of the 
American linden usually make up the lining. Nests placed on the 
ground are often sunk into it a half or more of their depth. I do 
not find them “at the roots of trees, in thickets of brush or in bunch- 
es grass :” nor have I ever seen one arched over; but nearly all-are 
in some open spot and no more arched over than is a Robin's nest. 
The three to five eggs vary not a little in shape and color. No. 1 
of the two sets before me average .g5x.70. Three eggs are gioyish- 
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white and rather heavily marked with bold blotches of burnt carmine 
over the entire egg; the blotches larger and more pronounced near 
the large end, but not on it. Beneath these, and arranged in like 


manner, are numerous ill defined blotches of lavender, which with the 
burnt carmine, form a decided ring around the large end. ‘The fourth 
egg is quite pointed and a little larger, .g6x.72, while the three de- 
scribed above are a gentle oval, nearly equal ended ; and this one is 
marked in very fine pattern with a more marked wreath. 

Set No. 2 approaches the other extreme. The whole set of four 
average .Y2Xx.72 ; two eggs .gox.70, two .g4x.74. These are grayish- 
white, with lavender shell markings overlaid with cinnamon-rufous in 
fine pattern and quite evenly distributed over the entire egg. II de- 
fined blotches of a neutral shade appear here and there on the sur- 
face, and a slightly heavier shade of all markings may be seen near 
the large end ; but everywhere they are so heavy as to almost hide 
the primary color. 

Chewink’s nest is often the receptacle of eggs of the Cowbird. It 
is especially favorable since the eggs of the two species are so similar 
in markings and so nearly equal in size. I oace found a nest of Che- 
wink in which were three eggs of Cowbird and one of Chewink; as 
the eggs were fresh I destroyed two of the Cowbird’s eggs and thus 
secured a set of three Chewink’s with only one Cowbird’s, for Che- 
wink then went on laying. 

He arrives from the south about the last of March or first of April ; 
the van guard reaches us as early as March 20, followed a week or 
two later by the bulk. He usually leaves us by October 10. Nests 
may be found from the first of May to the middle of June. 
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THE GREAT BLUE HERON. 


alrdea Herodias. 


BY F. W. CURTIS, WAUWATOSA, WIS. 


The Great Blue Heron breeds in suitable localities throughout this 
state. A heronry of this species that I have in mind is about twelve 
miles from this place. This heronry is in the heart of an almost im- 
passable tamarack swamp, and covers over about ten acres of swamp. 
‘There are, I should judge, about one hundred and fifty nests, some- 
times two and three in a tree, ranging from 45 to 75 feet from the 
ground. Where the nests are at the extreme heighth given, the trees 
are often only three inches in diameter, and it is a trial of one’s nerves 
to be up in the air on so small a support. 

The nests are very bulky, 3 to 5 feet across, composed of sticks. 
The hollow in which the eggs are deposited is lined in some instances 
with straw, but the majority have no lining whatever. The branches 
of the trees afford little or no support on account of their small size, 
and so the nests are built entirely around the tree, thus adding greater 
security to the whole structure. On one side is a larger shelf, as it 
were, on which the eggs are deposited ; this is the nest proper. 

‘The number of eggs in a clutch varies from three to five, four be- 
ing the usual number found. Incubation extends from about the 2oth 
of April to the 15th of May and even later. 

Three sets of four eggs each, total 12 eggs, in my collection, average 
respectively : Set I, 2.68x1.82 ; Set IT, 2.56x1.81 ;,Set III, 2.54x1.82. 
To.al average, three sets, 2.59x.1.81. Ridgeway, in his manual of N. 
A. Birds, gives 2.50X1.50, subject to variations, as the measurements. 
It will be notice, especially in the first set, that this is true. Like 
all the eggs of the Herons, the eggs of this species are unspotted, of 
both light and dark shades of bluish-grecn, more or less soiled by 
contact with the nests and marked somewhat with calcareous material. 

In the Great Blue Heron, the crown of the head is pure white, 
with two or three black feathers dependent from tiie back of the head ; 
neck grayish-brown, back aud wings slate-blue, changing upon lower 
parts of wings and tail to black ; under parts, black and white ; legs 
and feet black. 
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It is a beautiful sight to watch the Herons, some setting in the 
nests, some flying and some standing tall and majestic upon the dead 
snags, and it makes a picture long to be remembered with pleasure. 


THE LARK FINCH. 


Chondestes Grammica. 
BY J. A. SINGLEY, GIDDINGS, TEXAS. 


The Lark Sparrow is a common summer resident here, arriving 
from the 1st to the roth of April, and departing early in November. 
It can be found anywhere in the uplands and prairies during its stay 
with us ; but it does not frequent the bottoms. It is one of our best 
singers and occupies the same position here that the Grass Finch does 
in the northern states. The birds mate shortly after their arrival, and 
by May 1st nest building is in order, and eggs can be taken from the 
1oth of May until the last of July. The first nests are usually placed 
on the ground, but with the advance of the season as many or more 
nests will be found in trees and bushes than on the ground. 

The nest varies considerably, sometimes being of grass throughout 
(this is the case when built on the ground) and again, of a mixture 
of grass and weeds lined with horse-hair. Very often an old Mock- 
ingbird nest is appropriated and reduced to smaller dimensions by 
filling up with grass and lining with hair. On one occasion I found 
where the Lark Finch had fitted up a nest of the Orchard Oriole, en- 
larging it to suit and depositing its eggs in the swinging nest. 

Like most of the Sparrows, this species is sober colored. The up- 
per parts grayish-brown, the middle of the back streaked with black : 
under parts white, tinged with brownish, a black blotch on the breast, 
top of head chestnut, with a median stripe of whitish. The lateral 
tail feathers are black, tipped with white. When flying, the tail is 
spread and the white tips show plainly, making it one of the easiest 


of the Sparrows to identify. The usual number of eggs in a set is 
four or five, but I have found as many as eight eggs in a set. Color, 
grayish-white, spotted and marked with dark, almost black lines and 
scrawls. ‘lhe eggs resemble those of the Baltimore Oriole. Aver- 
age, .85x.65. 
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NIDIFICATION OF THE SKUAS. 


BY WALTER RAINE, TORONTO, CAN. 


MONG the family of Gulls, none are 
more interesting than ‘the Skuas or 
Jaegers. They are the pirates of 
the sea-coast, being very bold and 
insolent, and in many cases do not 
take the troubie to fish fur themselves ; 
but, watching the fishing operations of 
the Gull, seize their opportunity of 
assailing a successful fisher and com- 
pelling him to-disgorge his prey which 

they take to themselves. They not only pitilessly persecute the 

Kittiwake and other Gulls in order to obtain their own food 

second-hand ; but also destroy and devour the eggs of other birds. 

Four species of Skuas are found both in Europe and in North Amer- 

ica ; but it is in Europe where these birds are most frequently met 

with. ‘True, they breed within the Arctic Circle in North America ; 
but most of the eggs in collections are from lurope. 

The largest of this family is the Skua Gull, called in England the 
Common Skua, though the Richardson’s Skua is really the most com- 
mon species. It is not known to breed in North America, and now 
only nests in two localities in the British Islands ; namely, Unst and 
Foula, two of the Shetland Isles ; but is annually becoming scarcer in 
these two places. 

This Skua always makes its nest on the ground, usually some cle- 
vated spot. The nest is well constructed as a rule, and is made of 
grass and moss. Sometimes it consists of a depression in the ground, 
with a little grass and moss for a lining. 

The eggs are two in number. never more, and vary somewhat in 
color. They are usually a dark olive-brown, blotched with darker 
brown and umber, some having a greenish ground color. 

This bird is very numerous in Iceland, from which place I receive 
scores of eggs from my collector every season. In Scotland a pair 
of these birds have been known to drive off the Golden Eagle from 
their nest of young. 
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The Pomarine Skua or Jaeger is the next in size, and might be 


considered cosmopolitan, being found in Europe, America, Africa and 
Australia. 


In winter it is frequently seen on the English and Scotch coasts ; 
but does not breed in the British Islands. It resorts to Iceland and 
Greenland to nest and rear its young. 

The nest is always on the groun! and is similar to that of other 
Skuas. My collection contains a series of eggs from Iceland and 
Greenland. They differ in size, shape and color; some eggs from 
Greenland are like small specimens of the Great Skua; others from 
Iceland are similar in shape and color to those of Richardson’s Jae- 
ger; but are larger in size. While some are very pointed, others are 
quite round like those of the Skua Gull. Average size, 2.45Xx1 75 in. 

The Richardson’s Skua is the most numerous of the family and 
breeds plentifully in the Scotch Islands, especially in the Orkneys and 
in Shetland ; but does not nest in England. 

This bird, like the rest of its family, is a robber and lives on putrid 
food and devours the eggs of other Gulls. However, it boldly and 
bravely defends its young from any other bird or animal, and often 
feigns lameness to decoy an intrusive man or dog trom its nest. 

The nest is made of heather grass and moss, on some elevated 
spot in marshy ground, sometimes on a hillside, and never contains 
more than two eggs. 

A large series of these eggs before me vary considerably in size. 
They are always very pointed at the smallest end, and are of a green- 
ish olive-brown, spotted with dark brown and umber. Some eges 
have a pale olive-green ground. ‘The average size is about 2.20 long 
by 1.60 broad. 

The last of this family is the Long-tailed Jaeger or Buffon’s Skua. 
It was formerly confounded with the Richardson’s Skua ; but Mr. Far- 
rel pointed out the difference. It does not breed in the British Islands ; 
but retires to the Arctic regions for nesting purposes. It is plentiful 
in Lapland. 

The eggs are not distinguishable from those of the Richardson’s 
Skua in color ; but are usually smaller, averaging in size about 2.00 in. 
long by 1.45 in. broad. 
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THE SCREECH OWL. 


Megqascops Asio. 
BY L. OCLEY PINDAR, HICKMAN, KY. 


Just before dark, May 31, 1886, when I was coming home from an 
ornithological ramble, I saw three young but full grown Screech Owls 
sitting in a row on a fallen limb of a tree. 

As | approached they {lew ; but although the sun was down they 
seemed blinded by tne light. One flew towards me and I caught 
him. I tied him to the fence for that night, and the next morning 
made a perch to which I fastened him with a very light steel chain. 

I kept this owl till the morning of June 7 of the same year, when 
on going to feed him, I found him missing and the chain broken. I 
often wondered how he could have broken the chain ; but the finding 
the chain in the yard not long ago has led me to believe that my pet 
was killed and carried off by some prowling cat. In the short time I 
kept him, he did not get at all tame, snapping his bill and _ hissing 
whenever I approached, aithough he ate greedily, his food consisting 
of raw beefsteak. 

April, 25, 1888, I found a nest which at the time I could not reach, 
In the afternoon of the same day, a friend and I visited the nest, car- 
rying with us a ladder and a hatchet. Of course the ladder would 
not reach to the nest, but we knocked off the two bottom rounds ; then 
I went to a fence not far distant, knocked off a plank and drew the 
nails. With these nails we fastened the rounds to the tree, above the 
ladder, and by their help my friend soon reached the nest and se- 
cured the four young owls it contained. Then he came down, knock- 
ing off the ladder rounds from the tree as he did so. On reaching 
the ground, he put the rounds back on the ladder, while I nailed the 
plank back on the fence. 

Then we examined our prizes. They were all perfectly white and 
their eyes were closed. Two of them were a little larger than a 
chicken in the down and the other two smaller, one of them being 
considerably smaller than the rest. The cere of the two largest was 
bluish and that of the others white. 

The nest consisted of a few leaves and twigs, in a natural cavity 18 
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inches deep and 30 feet high, the opening on the southern side of a 
beech tree. Beside the owls, the nest contained two mice, one par- 
tially eaten, and the feathers of a Flicker. These owls did not live 
long, but while they did live they could eat more than anything I ever 
saw. I mean, of course, in proportion to their size. 

The difference in the coloration of these birds has nu reference to 
their age and sex. Adults and young, both male and female, are to 
be found in either the red or gray plumage. 

In common with all the other owls with which I am familiar, the 
Screech Owl has not the power of moving his eyes in their sockets. 
They can, however, twist their heads into almost any position, so as 
to look at any object directly behind or over them. 

They are common residents in south-western Kentucky, commencing 
to breed late in March. The nest consists merely of a few twigs and 
leaves, generally in a hole in a living tree. An old apple tree 
seems to be a favorite nesting site. I think it is rare to find one so 
far from the ground as the one I found in April, ’88, mentioned 
above. 

The eggs are from four to seven, eight or even nine in number, pure 
white, almost spherical and measure, according to Mr. Davie, 
1.40X1.25 in. 
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THE MEADOW LARK. 


Sturnella Magna. 
BY ©, C. MAXFIELD, WILLARD, N. Y. 


Our Eastern Meadow Lark is about 10-11 in length; wing 5 ; tail 
3 1-2; color above, in general effect, brown ; but close examination 
reveals the color of cach feather to be composed of black, brown and 
yellow ; the under parts of light yellow, siightly streaked and spotted 
with black ; a large crescent of black on the breast; the outer tail 
feather of same color as upper parts, but center feathers white ; upper 
mandible straight ; lower one showing a decided angle, and when the 
mouth is open appears as though bent downward ; feet large, strong 
and light brown. In the young the general markings are similar ; but 
the colors of the feathers are not as bright and definitely marked as 
in adult birds. 

The first migrants arrive shortly after our common Robin, Bluebird 
and Song Sparrow. Notes for a number of consecutive years give 
April 2 as the earliest and April 8 as the latest. In the year 1884, a 
cold wave will account for their late arrival—April 8. For many 
years in succession the first birds were on April 4 or 5. They are to 
be found in autumn among the latest to leave, and occasionally a 
straygler will be found in mid-winter. 

Nesting is commenced from the 15th to the 25th of June. In sev- 
en years’ collection have taken but two sets—one July 3, 1882, an- 
other July 8, 1887. The nest is placed upon the ground amongst the 
tall meadow grass and is composed entirely of fine, dry grasses, such 
as can be found near the nesting site, and wholly or partially covered 
with the same, but in such a flimsy manner that the eggs can be easily 
seen through the top. 

Both sets consisted of four eggs. The set taken in 1887 measures 
as follows: No. 1—1.12x.82; No. 2—1.06x81 ; No. 3—1.12x.81 ; 
No. 4—1.12.87. No. 1—General body of egg rather sparingly cov- 
ered with small, brown spots (both light and dark brown). A cluster 
of largest spots at the large end; each spot fully .12 in. in diameter, 
light and dark brown being intermixed in each blotch. No. 2—Most 
heavily spotted egg of the set. Blotches at large end .og in diame- 
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ter, but more of them than on No. 1. No. 3—Well spoited, but less 
than No. 2. Blotches at large end.o8. Nearly half of small spots 
over the body of this egg have a light bluish cast. No. 4—Medium 
number of spots, light and brown. Ground color in whole set white. 
Incubation advanced about four days. From my. limited observation 
must conclude that four is the usual number of eggs for this species. 


NESTING OF THE RUBY-THROATED 
HUMMINGBIRD. 


Trochilus Colubris. 
BY J. W. JACOBS, WAYNESBURG, PA. 


The little Ruby-throat is found, during the warm summer months, 
throughout Eastern United States and some parts of Canada. In 
south-western Pennsylvania they arrive about the first of May, and 
before the close of the 
month nest-building be- 
gins. 

Many times have I 
wandered through wood 
and grove in quest of the 
downy, little nest, con- 
taining the two tiny white 
treasures. My first suc- 
cessful search was on the 

RUBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD. 29th of May, 1887. It 

i was Sunday—everything 
was still—and the heat of the morning sun had not yet sipped up the 
large drops of dew, which would occasionally drop from the tree-tops 
and spatter on our hands or shoulders. As we sauntered along, a 
Woodpecker started from his home in a “stub” and galloped away 
through the thicket ; a frightened ground squirrel sought concealment 
behind a rock ; a Red-tail slowly winged his way over the woods, and 
a rabbit bounded away through the weeds and disappeared over a lit- 
tle knoll. 
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Presently the familiar hum of 7. co/ubris brought us to a halt. 
After considerable search we were at last pleased to discover the old 
birds building a nest upon a small dead branch of a large maple. For 
some time we watched the old birds bringing bits of white substance, 
which they gathered from the under side of the leaves of a sycamore 
tree that stood near. 

After “spotting” this tree we continued on, finding nests of other 
species of more or less value. Just as we emerged from a small open 
grove I saw a Wood Thrush ( 7usdus mustelinus) fly from her nest 
in a large maple. As I was climbing up to collect the eggs, I chanced 
to flush a Ruby-throat from her nest on the opposite side of the tree. 
Looking over, I saw the two pearly-white beauties which had been the 
object of my search for many a day. 

On a neighboring twig, and not eight inches from this nest was an 
oll last years one. ‘The eggs were quite fresh and have not the gloss 
that most white eggs have. ‘The nest was composed of downy sub- 
stance, yellowish-gray in color, covered on the outside with small pieces 
of lichen, which were held in place by a silky substance not unlike 
the spider’s nest. Knowing by good authority that the birds would 
build a second nest in the same locality, I thought of calling again 
in a few days. So, accordingly, on June 8th, I returned. A careful 
search of the tree did not reveal any nest, but far out on the end of a 
large branch of the next tree was the object of my hunt. On the 
same branch, and not five feet from the Ruby-throat’s nest, upon 
which the old bird was sitting, a pair of Acadian Flycatchers (£. acad- 
icus) were very busy building a nest. 

The nest of 7. co/ubris, which is in my collection, is placed on a 
slanting twig, and is made of the same material as the first one taken 
from these birds. Notwithstanding the birds had twice been deprived 
of their nest and eggs, they determined to rear a brood in this locality, 
for in ten days they had the third nest built. ‘This time I did not dis- 
turb them, but let them hatch their eggs and rear their young in peace. 

Visiting this place again on the eighth of June, ’88, I found their 
nest in a maple in the immediate vicinity, Of a score or more nests 
collected by me, this is the most beautiful, being fastened to the side 
of the small twig, and from the ground looked very much like a moss- 
covered basket. The embryo was so large that the eggs were almost 
ruined in blowing. 

As all, who have had experience with the nesting of the Hummer, 
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know, it is a difficult task to reach the nest when it is placed far out 
on the extremity of a large branch. I will endeavor to explain my 
method of collecting these and other nests similarly placed. I have, 
for such occasions, two pieces of very stout twine, with a hook at- 
tached to one end of each piece. I.toss out the hooks in such a 
manner that they catch the limb about two-thirds of the distance to 
the nest. ‘Then I tie the other ends of the strings to a branch far- 
ther up the tree. 

By so doing the limb will not droop or fall while being cut off and 
drawn in. However, it must be done with much care, as some 
branches are heavier on one side. These must be gripped tightly 
with the hand in order to prevent the heavy side from sagging or rol- 
ling over and emptying the nest. 


THE WESTERN YELLOW-WINGED SPARROW. 


Coturniculus Passerinus Perpallidus. 
BY J. A. SINGLEY, GIDDINGS, TEX AS. 


The typical Yellow-winged Sparrow is described as follows : ‘Above 
singularly variegated with black, gray, yellowish-brown and _purplish- 
bay. Edge of wing yellow. Below, ochraceous or pale buff or tawny, 
faking to whitish on belly. Length, 4.80-5.25 : extent, S.00 to 8.50.” 
To the casual observer, it is simply one of the obscure little brown 
sparrows. C. p. per pallidus, the form tound here, has been separated 
as a sub-species on account of its much paler, gray coloration. ‘The 
difference is hard to describe ; but if passerinus and perpallidus are 
laid side by side it is easily appreciated. ‘The Western Grasshopper 
Sparrow is resident, and during the winter it frequents the timbered 
upland portions of the county and can also be found in fieids where 
the fall growth of grass has been luxuriant, affording them a good 
covert, and the seeds supplying them with food. With the advent of 
spring, the Sparrow moves to the prairie and can then be seen swing- 
ing on the weed-stems and uttering his long drawn out “tweet,” his 
only note, which resembles the chirping of a cricket. 

The nest is a simple affair. A slight depression in the ground is 
chosen, generally at the foot of a thistle or other weed, and a frail 
nest, entirely of dead grass, is built, slightly overarched witii grass if 
not protected from the sun by the weed. The usual complement of 
eggs is five. Sets of four are common and occasionally six eggs are 
laid. ‘The eggs varv much in size and shape, and are pure white with 
markings of red-brown, and occasionaily lilac shell markings. The 
spots often run together, forming a wreath at the larger end. Average 
-73x.60. But one brood is raised, fresh eggs being found only in May. 
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THE STORMY PETREL. 
Procellaria Pelagica. 
BY W. RAINE, TORONTO, CANADA. 


This interesting little bird, though rare in North America, is plen- 
tiful on the British side of the Atlantic Ocean. It is supposed to be 
the smallest web-footed bird known, and seldom comes to shore ex- 
cept during the breeding 
season, when they resort to 
such places as the Scilly 
Islands, in the English 
Channel, and the islands of 
the Irish Sea; but their 
chief nesting places are in 
the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, and St. Kilda and 
the outer Hebrides. 

This bird is well known to sailors by the name of Mother Carey’s 
* Chicken, and hated by them because it foretells an approaching 
storm. 

They are mostly seen in stormy weather, because the marine crea- 
tures, on which they feed, are tossed to the surface of the chopping 
waves, and can be easily picked up by the bird as it passes over the 
waves, pattering the water with its webbed feet, and flapping its wings 
so as to keep itself just above the surface. 

The name Petrel is given to these birds on account of its powers of 
walking on the water, as is related of St. Peter. This bird seems very 
happy during rough weather, and many a ship-wrecked sailor, while 
clinging half locausted to some floating wreckage, has envied this 
little bird of its powers of flight, as it traverses the rolling, seething 
billows with wonderful ease. 

It feeds on the little fish, crustaceaus and molluses which are found 
in abundance on the surface of the sea. They always follow the 
boats crossing the Atlantic, and will keep pace with a ship for days, 
picking up the refuse food thrown overboard. 

In the Scilly Islands, the birds lay their eggs in burrows in the 
ground, in company with Manx Shearwaters, but in the Orkney and 
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Shetland Isiands they make burrows in a cliff like Sand Martens when 
a great uumber meet together in the same cliff. Like the Manx 
Shearwater, they make a noise in their nest holes which can be dis- 
tinctly heard by the passengers walking on the cliff-top. 

Ihis bird as well as the Fulmar Petre! posesses a singular amount 
of oil, and both species have the power oi throwing it from the 
mouth when frightened. In St. Kilda the natives catch both Fulmar 
and Stormy Petrels as they sit closely on their eggs and make them 
disgorge the oil into a can brought for the purpose, they tuen let the 
bird go and catch another, and in this manner gallons of pure oil are 
collected every season. 


The Stormy Petrel only lays one egg, sometimes at tne end of a 
burrow, from one to three feet deep, and other times the egg is laid 
under stones on the sea beach above high water mark. 

A series of thirty eggs before me average in size 1.10 long by .76 
broad. hey are usually white, with a faint zone of reddish-brown 
around the larger end of the egg. 

The ground color of this bird is sooty black. and the outer edges 
of the tertiais and the upper tail coverts are waite. Its length is 
scarcely six inches. 


MY HUNT FOn THE BLACK-POLL WAKBLEXK. 
Dendroica Striata. 
BY F. CARPENTER, ATTLEBOROUGIL, MASS. 


The northern journey of the feathered migrants in southern New 
England is nearly completed, and nesting among those that remain 
with us has already begun, when the trained ear of the observer will 
detect faint notes amongst the now dense foliage, that betokens a new 
arrival. 


To the novice, the curious wheezy notes may be mistaken for some 
tiny quadruped, but if he searches closely he will discover a plump 
little warbler in a plain suit of grey and black as the author, and the 
broad, black patch on the crown and head will serve for ¢sufficient 
identification of the species. 
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The Black-poll Warbler, is one of the latest of our migrating 
birds. His transit is made under the cover of the foliage, and thus 
his travels are nearly as secluded as his home in the distant forests 
of the north, towards which he is so laggardly journeying. The few 
skins in my cabinet told no tale of their origin or habits, and the 
knowledge I possessed of these birds, was but a brief page in their 
history ; hence, when one spring I sailed northward, leaviog my Mas- 
sachusetts home just as their van arrived from the south, I wondered 
if I would be permitted to discover the sequel to their northern 
travel. 

Darker and darker gathered the lowering clouds o’er the storm- 
beaten prec:pitous cliffs of Grand Manan. Great banks cf fog driv- 
en by the southern wind shut ever and anon from our gaze, the litile 
rock-bound harbor we were trying to make. Around “White-horse 
Ledge” the Leache’s Petrels were circling in evident anxiety as some 
great green wave dashing against the ledge would over-top and hurl 
its flood over the rounded dome of the little island which contained 
their burrows. The gulls flew in confusion uttering more loudly 
their hoarse cries, as they endeavored to beat against the wind, that 
they might reach their nests on a distant cliff, while those at home 
screamed notes of encouragement or derision to the struggling in- 
comers. 

On the high cliff at the “Southern Head,” monstrous waves driven 
by the wind and the flowing tide, suc. as is known only in the Bay 
of Funda, dashed into the caverns with reports like artillery, driving 
from their recesses the Black Guillemot and Putlins, which flew in 
wild disorder seeking some sate retreat. ® Low peals of thunder be- 
tokened the coming tempest, and it was with a sense of grateful re- 
lief, when our yawl was beached on the shingly shore in a little bay 
on the lee side of the island. The boat made secure, we dashed to- 
ward the dense evergreen forest into which shelter we were hardly 
ensconced when the storm burst upon us, 

There was something undefinable in thus interviewing the fury of 
the elements, more inspiring than when in peaceful calm I had 
rowed my light dory from island to island. 

One of my companions, a stalwart son of the old fisherman, with 
whom I was staying, soon after our arrival under the firs, began to 
continue his interrupted search for oological treasures, doubtless 
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stimulated by a reward I had offered him for each distinct variety he 
would discover. It was easy to walk about in our refuge as the 
trunks of the spruce and firs were branchless for a considerable dis- 
tance, and the tops so closely interwoven protected us from the rain. 

I followed my friend, not caring to lose his guidance, in the 
depths of this almost trackless forest and we had not proceeded far 
when he eagerly beckoned me to approach. Complying with his re. 
quest, | joined him and he pointed out to me a nest about eight ft. up 
in a small spruce sapling. It was a neatly woven, compact  struct- 
ure of fine greyish plant-fibres, with a few white gull feathers orna- 
menting its exterior. Just visibie above the brim, was the head and 
tail of the brooding occupant, thus admitting of an immediate, and 
positive identification. 

I had at last found the home of the Black-poil Warbler, amid the 
solitude of this northern sea-girt island. The bird allowed me to 
approach within a few feet of the nest, before she left it. 

Its contents were revealed to be five eggs reposing on a firm bed 
of exceedingly fine plant fibres. The eggs were rather coarse in ap- 
pearance for the genus Dendroica, being of a bluish-white ground 
color, heavily splashed with various shades of brown over the entire 
surface. 


NESTING HABITS OF THE WHITE-BELLIED 
NUTHATCH. 


Nitta Carolinensis. 


BY JAMES B. PURDY, PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN. 


The White-bellied Nuthatch, although a common bird and known 
to almost every schoolboy, has habits during their nesting season, 
that are unknown to any one except those who are close observers 
and make birds a careful study. They usually select for their nesting 
place a hole in a tree twenty-five or thirty feet from the ground and 
always in a natural cavity, and during the construction of the nest, 
which is always performed by the female, the male bird's entire time 
is devoted to furnishing her with food. 
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She first carries in a lot of fine material with which she builds the 
outside of her nest, and afterwards lines the inside with mouse-hair 
and a few feathers, which makes a fine, soft bed on which to deposit 
her eggs. The nest now being completed, she begins to carry in a 
lot of coarse material and covers up her nest to quite a depth. This 
being done, she now begins to deposit her eggs, but how she manages 
to get under this pile of debris to her nest proper is more than I can 
tell. But she gets there, and lays an egg each day until she gets a 
full set, which is usually from six to ten. 

Up to this time her eggs are entirely concealed, and many a col- 
lector who does not know the habits of the Nuthatch has thrust his 
hand into a cavity, and finding nothing but a lot of coarse material, 
has concluded there was nothing there, when if he had dug down a 
little he would have found a fine set of eggs ; and now when she is 
ready to incubate she carries out all of this coarse material and leaves 
nothing but her nest proper, and uses no more covering for her eggs 
during the entire time of incubation. 

The male bird keeps himself in close attendance while the female 
is setting, and his greatest pleasure seems to be in carrying to her all 
the choice morsels of food that he can find until the young are hatched, 
when both labor together in furnishing food for their young, and thus 
it is that nature has endowed to each and every kind of birds habits 
peculiar to themselves, which makes ornithology and oology inter- 
esting and never ending studies. 
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JANUARY PRIZE QUESTIONS. oe 
Following is a list of the correct answers to last January’s “Ten 
Prize Questions” and also a list of the prize winners and ‘competitors. ° 
1. Robin (Robbing). 
2. Thrasher. 
3. Warbler. 
4. Chat. 
5. Dipper. 
6. Flycatcher. 
7. Raven (Raving). 
8. Lark. 
g. Turnstone. 
10. Tattler. 
Mr. F. L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa., secured the first prize, an egg of the 
European Swan, answering nine questions correctly. Mr. Chas. A. Ely, - @. 
Perrineville, N. J., secured the second prize, a free subscription to 
this number of the O. & O. Semi-AnnuaL, he also answering nine , 
questions correctly. Mr. Burn’s list was received first, which entitles —* 
him to first prize. 8 


Following is a list of other competitors worthy of mention and the 
number of questions each answered correctly : 

Mr. Chas. E. Cram, Davenport, Iowa, eight; Mr. Zach Taylor, 
Dunkirk, N. Y., eight; Mr. D. H. Van Pelt, Lansingburgh, N. Fe 


seven ; Mr. W. B. Russell, Fiskdale, Mass., seven ; Miss Lizzie Smith, 


Loveland, Colo., six, and Mr. Fred W. Curtis, Wauwatosa, Wis., six. 
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TEN PRIZE QUESTIONS. 


Following is a set of “Ten Prize Questions” similar to those offered 
in the January issue. The first five were compiled by Mr. Edwin C. 
Davis of Gainesville, Texas, and the remaining five by Mr. H. C. 
Campbell of Lansingburgh, N. Y., to whom all lists of answers must 
be sent before August 15th, and prizes will be mailed to the winners 
as soon after that date as possible. 

To the one answering the most questions correctly we offer an egg 
of the Snowy Owl; to the next Mr. Campbell offers a fine set of eggs 
of the Carolina Chickadee, and we also offer a free copy of the O. 
& O. SemI-ANNUAL to the third, making three prizes instead of two 
as in last issue. 

Remember the answer to each question is the name of some Amer- 
ican bird. 


1. A vessel used in our navy. 
By what was electricity discovered for telegraphic purposes ? 
What will the schoolmaster do? 


2 
3 
4- One of America’s poet's favorite poem. 
5. What do hunters like to do? 
6. A dentist’s instrument. 
-. What Gen. Grant never did. 
8. An ulcer in a horse’s foot. 

The brine remaining after the salt is concreted in salt works. 


10. What a colored person working in a dairy farm might sometimes 
be called. 


Be sure and send your list of answers to Mr. Campbell, and you 
should do so as soon as possible, as the first prize goes to the one 
whose list was received first, if the two largest lists have the same 
number correct. 

A list of the prize winners and competitors will be published in the 
next number of the SEMI-ANNUAL. 
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EDITORIAL. 


In our January issue we stated that if that number met with the 
success we expected it to, the next number would be greatly im- 
proved. We leave it to you to decide whether we have kept our 
promise, and will here state that last number was a success far be- 
yond our expectations. 


* * 


We were unable to present the engraving of some prominent 
ornithologist and oologist for a frontispiece to this number, as we 
could find none who were willing to send their likeness. All stated 
that they did not care to pose before the public. We have, however, 
tried to recompense by adorning the from page with an engraving of 
that gaudy mimic Cyanocitta cristata. In connection with it we pub- 
lish a fine article, bringing out the characteristics of this bird, written 
by Mr. W. D. Doan. 


* * 
* 


Mr. C. C. Maxfield of Willard, N. Y. will assist in the editorial 
work on the next issue and all MSS should be sent to him in the 
future. We hope all our former contributors (and any new ones) 
will favor Mr. Maxfield with something from their pens, thus assisting 
him greatly in his work. 


* 
* * 


We wish to exchange with all publications relating to Natural 
History in any branch. Always send two copies, one to the publisher 
and one to the editor. We will send two copies in return. 


* * 


Mr. L. G. Bishop of Necedah, Wis., has our thanks for a fine 
mounied specimen of the Baltimore Oriole, in the act of singing. It 
shows fine workmanship and an artistic taste and is a great success. 

We also wish to thank Mr. H. W. Davis of North Granville, N. Y. 
for some very fine specimens he sent us The eggs were prepared 
very nicely, and with a full data to the set, make a fine improvement 
in our collection. Mr. Davis has an advertisement in this issue we 
think will interest you. 
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Web- 


ORNITHOLOGIST & OOLOGIST, Boston, Mass. F. 


ster, Publisher. Monthly, at $1.00 per year. Size 7x10 1-2, 16 pp. 


You have all undoubtedly seen this popular magazine, and we hope it 


has your support. It should adorn the table of every lover of birds. 


It is our best exchange. 


WEST AMERICAN SCIENTIST, San Francisco, Cal. Samuel 


Carson & Co., Publishers. Monthly, 24 pp.. $1.00 a year. For the 


Naturalist. Chas. Russell Orcott, editor. Official Organ of the San 


Diego Society of Natural History. 
\ 


Pettit, 


Arthur 


OOLOGISTS’ EXCHANGE, New York City. 


Chairman. Monthly, 4 pp., size 6x9. Twenty cents a year. The 


June number had in connection a supplement, an engraving of Zin- 


The editorials 


neus. You should at least procure a specimen copy. 


Mr. Pettit is stariing out 


are wortii the price of a year’s subcription. 


in a very lively manner and we must say that some of his shots are 


very near the bulls-cye. 
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CURLEW, Orleans, Indiana. Published for the Wilson Ornitho- 
logical Chapter of the Agassiz Association, by O. P. Hauger & Co. 
Monthly 8 pp. and cover, size 7x8, 25c. a year. ‘This interesting lit- 
tle exchange is improving with every number, and with its new cover 


makes a very favorable appearance. We wish it success. 


HAWKEYE O.& O., Cresco, Iowa. EK. B. Webster, publisher. 
Monthly, 8 pp. and cover, size 6x8. The subscription price for the 


current year will be 25 cents. 


LOON, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Thad Surber, Publisher. 
Monthly, 8 pp., size 5 1-2x7 1-2, 50 cents per annum. ‘This is anew 
one in the field for support and a reputation. We certainly hope it 
will stay, as the old saying goes, “the more the merrier,” and we have 
found it so. We hope to see brother Surber redeem the cover he so 


scornfully cast away. 


BIRDS OF WEST VIRGINIA, representing the Ornithological 
section of Bulletin No. 3 of the West Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, from the compiler, Mr. W. D. Doan. Mr. Doan’s 
work cannot be praised to highly in producing such a complete list 
of the birds in the section he worked. His notes on their food-hab- 
its are especially valuable. We shall try and republish the most val- 
uable part of his work in future numbers of the SEMI-ANNUAL, and we 


feel assured it will interest all. 
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EXCHANGE AND WANT DEPARTMENT. 


§@"This department is open to all subscribers, free gratis, one notice 
each number. To persons not subscribers the price is 25 cts. for a notice 
of twenty-five words or less. Notices containing more than twenty-five 
words, a charge of % cent for each extra word will be made. 


WanTeED.—A breech-loading rifle, a revolver and eggs in sets. For 
the above I have sets of Nos. 53, 149, 4024, 486, 420 and other fine 
Florida eggs in sets with complete data. Correspondence solicited. 


T. G. Pearson, Archer, Florida. 


I have some nice sets of Swans’ and Geese egys from the Rocky 
Mountains, end blown, at % rate in exchange. 


H. W. Davis, North Granville, N. Y. 


A light, jointed split bamboo fly rod(never used) for‘‘Coue’s Key,’ 
latest edition, not soiled, or for “Capen's Birds of N. E.” 


C. C. Willard, N. Y. 


To ExcHANGE.—Mtrictly first-class eggs in sets with complete data 
for the same. Send lists and receive mine in return. 


J. Warren Jacoss, Glenwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EXCHANGE OR For SALE.—Eggs in sets with full data for the same. 
United States collected. When writing send list and mention some 
of the kinds you would like. 


H. W. Davis, North Granville, N. Y. 


To Excuance.—lI have from 600 to 800 skins always on hand. 
Will collect birds to order. Only first-class specimens handled. 


R. C. McCrecor, Santa Cruz, Cal. 
(Care Ocean Villa House.) 


WantTEpD.—A file of the ‘‘American Sportsman.’ <A good price 
will be paid for the whole or any volume. If you have any copies on 
hand be sure and write me. 


Capr. EDGAR A. MEARNS, Fort Snelling, Minn. 
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Wantep.—Sets of most any of the Warblers with nest, from No. 
~4 to 114. Can give in exchange Owls,’ Hawks,’ Ducks’ and Geese, 
besides many others. Send list with wants. 

H. W. Davis, North Granville, N. v. 


I will exchange a set of interior department stamps for the best 
offer of eggs received within 30 days. 
JOHN OLDFIELD, Norton, Mass. 


Will exchange “Princeton Review” for 1883, “Wonders of Sea & 
Land,” “Braden & Kelley Debate on Mormonism and_ Disciple 
Church,” and other books for back numbers of the ‘‘Auk,” or papers 
and books o: Natural History. 

J. M. Keck, Chardon, Ohio. 


I have the following sets to exchange: Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
Carolina Tit, Scarlet Tanager, Summer Redbird, Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, Piping Vlover, Willet and others. I want sets of Nos. 
35> 39,47, 50, 51, 56, 60, 63, 638. 75, 85, 85,95, 101, 114, 115, 124, 
139, 148, 155, 158, 168, 170, 182, 193% 242, 245, 249, 251, 260, 
261, 262, 272, 275, 278>, 287, 303, 313, 320. 325% 337, 336, 338, 
349, 341, 430, 432, 442, 443. 459, 464, 480, 4808 480b, 482, 487, 
494, 555, 505, 567, 569, 572 and 574. Send list of what you have 
and state what you wish in exchange. 

H. C. Campre i, Lansingburgh, Rens. Co., N. Y. 


Have a few nice scts of one egg each of Sooty, ridled and Noddy 
Tern ; with full date for others. 
H. W. Davis, North Granville, N. Y. 


Wanted for cash or in exchange any of the following: birds’ eggs 
and skins, minerals, coins, fossils, butterflies, bugs, spiders and any- 
thing in the way of collections. 

Cuas. Hartt, 1746 Roscoe St., Lake View, IIl. 


For Vol. 1 complete of the “Hawkeye O. & ©.” I will give a set of 
552 1-3, 687 1-2 and 723 1-1 with data. 
C. O. ‘TRowrrincE, Framingham, Mass. 


First-class egys, single and in sets, to exchange for same. 


Cnas. E. Cram, Davenport, Iowa. 


: 
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NATURALISTS’ 
SUPPLY T)EPOT. 


TAXIDERMISTS’ SUPPLIES. 


Teols—Bits, Brain Spoons, Bone Cut- 
ters, Pliers, Files, Needles, Scalpels, Stuf- 
fers, Scissors, Forceps, etc. 

Seapplies—Arsenical Soap, Preserva- 
tive Alum, Bird Lime, Camphor, Caps, 
Chenille, Immortelles, Glue, Grasses, Frost- 
ing, Icicles, Leaves, Moss, Sands, Stands, 
Stum ay Shields, Thread, Tags, Tow, An- 
nealed Wire, Glass Shades, 


Thos. Hurst’s Artificial Glass Eyes. 


OOLOGISTS’ SUPPLIES. 


Collecting Boxes, Data Blanks, Egg 
Drills, Embryo Hooks, Blowers, Measures, 
Trays, Climbing Irons, Pink Cotton, 


BIRDS’ EGGS. 


Entomologists’ Supplies. 
Setting-boards, Boxes, Cork, Disinfect- 
ing Cones, Cyanide, Bottles, Forceps, 
Nets, Labels, Insect Pins. 


BOTANICAL SUPPLIES. 
Collectin Dryers, Covers, Mount- 
ing Paper, 
STUFFED BIRDS, HRADS & CURIOSITIES. 
a@Send for Catalogue. 


FRANK B. WEBSTER, 
409 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


+IT ALWAYS + 


“SOMETHING 
PAYS 


THE PROPER “DISPLAY. 


Some of the best advertisers claim that the 
value of their announcements is thus doubled. 
I have given considerable study to this branch 
of ope oy and my clients will have the ser- 


XPERT ITOR 


the Metropolis. cheerfuily an- 
and procfs and electrotypes furnished 
and at reasonable rates. 


CEO. H. RICHMOND, 
SPECIAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
5 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


| ORMSBY & CARHART, 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


AND 


JRJESIGNERS. 


Engraving for all Purposes and by 
all Methods. 


Ghoto-hngrated + Guts, 


For Newspapers, Catalogues, Books and 
advertising purposes. 


ENGRAVING IN HALF-TONE 


On copper, direct from photograph. 


Designing nd Commercial Work 


A Specialty. 

COLOR WORK for Letter Press Printing. 
Send for Specimen Book. 
ORMSBY & CARMART 
32 Snow B’d’g, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Oologists’ + Exchange. 


A Monthly Paper for Orni- 
thologists and Oologists. 


INTERESTING and INSTRUCTIVE. 


p@"Send for a sample copy and see for 
yourself what it is. 


THE OOLOGIOTS’ EXCHANGE, 


P.O. Box 2060, New York. 
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parties. 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY!9 


1. Mounted Specimen and Set of 2 Eggs Golden Eagle. 
2. .Mounted Specimen and Set of 2 Eggs Bald Eagle. 
3. Mounted Specimen and Set of 2 Eggs Gt. Horned Owl. 9 


Any one sending an order of $3 for eggs on this list or any I advertise will be 
entitled to one chance for drawing one of the three prizes offered. q 


NO. EGGS NO, EGGS 
No. ‘NAME. IN SET. EACH, | NO. NAME. IN SET, RACH. 

51. White B. Nuthatch, 5 -20 | 436. Red-tailed Hawk, 2 
123. Yellow B. Chat, 4 .08 | 473. Ruffed Grouse, 10 
145. Bell’s Vireo, -10 | 478. Sharp-tailed Grouse, 10 
149. Logger H. Shrike, -10 | 479. Sage Hen, 6 
1468. White R. Shrike, 5 -10 | 480. American Qeail, 10 
Cal. Shrike, new var., 6 -20 | 557. Spotted Sandpiper, 4 

204, Lark Finch, 4 -10 | 558. Long-billed Curlew, 4 
2693. Hooded Oriole, 4 2.00 | 451. Bald Eagle, 2 
357, Night Hawk, 2 -40 1. Mallard, 10 
355, Poor Will, 2 1.50 | 609. Blue-winged Teal, 10 
35sa. Frosted Poor Will, 2 10.00 | 617, Canvas Back, 6 
369. Yellow B. Sa opeucker, é .50 | 618. Red Head, 10 
39t- Short Eared -50 Gadwall, 10 
395- Am. Long Eared. Owl, 4 -40 Farallone Cormorant, 3 
397- Barred Owl, ay’ -90 | Gor. Sooty Tern, I 
400. Richardson’s Owl, 3 2.00 | 692. Bridled Tern, I 
405. Great Horned Owi, 2 1.20 | 695.. Noddy Tern, 1 
405 W. Great Horned Owl, 2 1.25 | 745. Tufted Puffin, 1 


HAVE MANY OTHERS NOT QUOTED. LIST FURNISHED. 


If you intend purchasing, favor me with your wants and get my prices. 
Every one listed are United States collected, with full data. Drawing for 4 
prizes will come off in November and be forwarded at once to the winning 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 


— W. DAVIS, 
VORTH GRANVILLE, 
Lock Hox 4. (WasHincton Co.) VEW 
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